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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF 
GIOVANNI DA BOLOGNA 


By Evetyn SANDBERG VAVALA 
Florence, Italy 


IOVANNI da Bologna occupies a curious position as link between 

the schools of painting in Bologna and Venice in the middle tre- 
cento, but he is essentially more Venetian than Bolognese. His style is 
directly related to that of Lorenzo Veneziano, who was himself active in 
Bologna in 1345 and again in 1368, and it is quite possible that this re- 
lation was the fruit of a common discipleship to Maestro Paolo Venezia- 
no, whose connection with Bologna is also established, if we accept 
him as author of the great polyptych in the church of S. Giacomo Mag- 
giore.' The relative ages of the three artists cannot be confronted, for 
we have no data for the birth of any one of them. Giovanni may have 
conceivably been young enough to be pupil not of Paolo but of Lorenzo 


1 Hitherto ascribed to Lorenzo. See Evelyn Sandberg Vavala, Burlington Magazine (LVII), 1930, 
p. 160, “Maestro Paolo Veneziano.” 
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(and we shall find later on cogent reason for suspecting the continuance 
of his activity a very considerable time after that of Lorenzo had ceased), 
and to have received from Lorenzo that thorough grounding in Venetian 
methods and Venetian technique which would seem to indicate a direct 
contact with the caposcuola Paolo. The relevant chronological data, un- 
fortunately all too scanty, are to be found in these three brief state- 
ments: 

Paolo, active with his sons, between 1333 and 1358. 

Lorenzo, certainly active from 1357 to 1372 and possibly from 

1345 to 1379 (1 bis). 

Giovanni signed a picture in 1377 and is mentioned at Venice 

in 1389. 
The various records at Bologna of a painter or painters named Giovan- 
ni, which run from 1359 to 1387, had better be eliminated from the argu- 
ment, as other masters of this name doubtless existed there, and we 
are warranted in believing that our particular Giovanni was very early 
in leaving it. These dates, as far as they go, favour Giovanni’s being 
younger than Lorenzo and his pupil rather than Paolo’s. The strongly 
marked general character, which links together these first Venetians in- 
to a singularly homogeneous school-group, renders the question at once 
more difficult and less profitable. It is of greater importance to face the 
questions of what, save his birth and his parentage, Giovanni owes to 
Bologna; of what, if anything, differentiates him from his Venetian con- 
temporaries. 

A study of the works of the Bolognese masters of the period, of Vitale, 
of Simone, of Pseudo-Jacopo Avanzo is enough to exclude emphatically 
any real formative influence on their fellow townsman. In all essential 
externals, form, colour, pattern, ornament, composition, Giovanni dif- 
fers from them as decisively as did Paolo or Lorenzo, the pure-bred 
Venetians whom Bologna elected to employ. We are driven back upon 
the hypothesis that either Paolo or Lorenzo, and more probably the lat- 
ter, adopted Giovanni as helper when working at Bologna, that he learnt 
all he ever knew of technique in their workshops and accompanied them 
back to Venice, where he became in his turn an independent master and 
as purely Venetian as any of them. Or nearly so. We must, however, 
admit that certain more general characteristics, which have a deeper 
foundation than school instruction or workshop secrets, did distinguish 
him finally from his elected companions, and to this moderate extent 


(1 bis) These additional dates came from sources other than the archives themselves. That of 1345 
is founded on Malvasia in “Felsina Pittrice” (1841) and is important as referring to Bologna. 
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the data justify our calling him a link between the two contrasted 
schools. 

Giovanni, coming from Bologna, where trecento painting was mainly 
narrative, where characterization was carried to exaggeration, facial ex- 
pression to caricature, movement to vehemence, liveliness to lack of 
balance, introduced into the calm and restrained art of the lagoon city a 
certain verve and sprightliness, which were foreign to it. He evolved his 
Bolognese temperament in a Venetian manner; he delivered himself 
of Bolognese sentiments in the medium of the Venetian pictorial dia- 
lect, and in so doing escaped the grosser defects of his countrymen. 
Without asserting for him any very conspicuous talent we must admit 
that his contribution was valuable and salutary to the school of Venice, 
which, like an isolated stock, was in danger of being rendered effete by 
inbreeding. The Byzantine tradition, now in its death throes, had left 
behindit an aftermath of frigid formality. The essentially static character 
of almost all the Venetian production tended to bring even the most 
refined of these painters into the category of mere image makers, differ- 
ing only from the most mediocre of the Madonneri in virtue of their 
technical superiority. 

Our knowledge of Giovanni da Bologna rests upon his three signed 
paintings, of which one is documentarily datable. Criticism has been 
very slow to add anything further to this meagre nucleus, which fact 
renders our present undertaking the more hazardous. The earliest, 
presumably, of the authenticated works is of 1377, the full-length “St. 
Christopher” at Padua.’ There follow at unknown intervals a composite 
ancona at Venice, in none too healthy a condition,’ and a curious and 
beautiful little composition at the Brera,* where the Virgin, seated on 
the mystical circle of Heaven, nurses the Child and is adored by cloud- 
borne choirs of angels bearing lilies. These two last pictures are relat- 
tively homogeneous in manner and were presumably executed at no 
great distance of time. The Brera picture especially is, as we shall 
presently see, most typical, and probably represents the painter fully 
formed and independent. 

Taking it as a base, we pass easily to a damaged anconetta in the 
Isabella Gardner Museum at Boston (Fig. 1), which represents the 
“Madonna and Child,” the “Crucifixion,” and a series of saints under 
Gothicized arches. Its rubbed condition is not sufficient to disguise the 


2 Van Marle, R., The Italian Schools of Painting, vol. IV, Fig. 38. 
3 Idem., Fig. 39. 
4 Testi, L., Stovia della Pittura Veneziana, vol. ii, p. 128. 
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refinement of the ornaments, the delicacy of the handiwork. We may 
note as characteristic the dainty beaded edging of the veil of the Virgin, 
which recurs at both Venice and at the Brera; the curious drawing of 
the Child’s small features and low-set ear which is identical at the Brera, 
the type of the Virgin herself, gentle, dark-eyed, faintly smiling, and hu- 
man, far removed already from the old Byzantine types used by Messer 
Paolo, nearer to the Virgins of Lorenzo but specially to the latest of 
them ; that at Paris, for instance, and the one, the little triptych, which 
I have lately attributed to him in the National Gallery.’ But the Boston 
ancona is no /ate work of Giovanni. I fancy we must place it before the 
Milan picture, and my reason is obvious — the Bolognese origin of the 
author is tangibly deducible (and therefore recent) from the second part 
of the composition, where, in the richly peopled “Crucifixion” we have 
not the faintest relation to the various “Crucifixions” of the school of 
Paolo* but a very clear resemblance to Bolognese “Crucifixions” of the 
period: to those of Vitale at Philadelphia and elsewhere,’ to those of 
Pseudo-Avanzo at Bologna, etc.,*° and even to those of Simone. And 
apart from the rich movement, and the picturesque groups of mounted 
soldiers, this panel may serve us, in common with the angels of the 
Brera composition, to fix certain characteristics of Giovanni — his way 
of drawing minor figures in rhythmic sinuous outline, with crisp fine- 
folded drapery, vividly illuminated with a few rapid touches of high 
light; his similar mode of dealing with the facial traits, sketched in 
hastily with sharp touches of white on the dark basal complexion, which 
he derived from the Veneto-Byzantines, so that the features are sharp- 
ened and defined beneath the two pin points of vivid schlerotica, the 
face being invariably broad at the forehead and across the cheek bones, 
and then tapering and receding to the tiny mouth and minute pointed 
chin. In the angels of the Brera picture the application of this formula 
is very charming in effect. It needs no verbal demonstration, I think, 
to take the step from these to the women of the “Crucifixion” at Boston. 
If the saints below were not so damaged, we should find it interesting to 
compare the “St. Christopher” with the signed one at Padua, and the 
“St. Peter” (first on the left) with his equivalent at Venice. Another 
early trait in the picture are the nimbs of the lower figures, which go 


5 See Art in America, Feb., 1930, p. 54. “A triptych of Lorenzo Veneziano.” 


6 T refer to the Crucifixions of the Venice Academy No. 21, of the Chioggia polyptych, of Arbe, of Mr. 
Muir Mackensie, all of which are illustrated or described in the above mentioned article. 


7E. S. Vavala, Vitale delle Madonne e Simone dei Crocifissi. Rivistra d’ Arte, 1929-30. Figs. 27, 28. 
8 See my article in course of publication in Art in America. “Some Bolognese paintings outside 
Bologna and a Trecento Humorist.” 
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back to that pattern which is almost a trade-mark in the school of Paolo, 
and is used also by Lorenzo, with tiny engraved points connected by al- 
most invisible scrollwork. Giovanni, himself, tends in maturer prod- 
ucts (see the Venice ancona for example) to give us less minute and 
bolder designs with a more patent scroll motif. The Boston picture 
shows both methods. It is in all probability a product of the 70s. 

Again departing from the Brera Madonna, and, if elaboration of 
nimb patterns be a safe chronological indication, turning forwards now 
and not backwards in the painter’s development, we come to a charm- 
ing “Nativity” in the Stoclet Collection. (Fig. 3.) We may compare 
the cut of the facetted rock surfaces with those in the Paduan signed 
picture, the angels with the angels at the Brera, Joseph with St. Peter at 
Venice, and both Virgin and Child with those at the Brera. This pic- 
ture has been given to Lorenzo Veneziano. We have nothing among his 
works in this spirit of graceful and delicate narrative. It is as rhythmic 
as his own productions, but less severe and composed. There are icono- 
graphical precedents for each and all of the motifs, the seated shepherd 
lad (who in Byzantine miniatures should be playing his flute or a bag- 
pipe), the ox and ass visibly warming the Child with their breath, the 
earnest discussion between Joseph and the Shepherds. But our Bologno- 
Venetian has effectively infused the dry bones of the story with a home- 
ly and gracious spirit quite his own. It is, in this sense, the nearest senti- 
mental equivalent of the picture at the Brera — and, we may suppose, 
executed in the same period. 

Five panels at Berlin offer Giovanni more scope for narration and 
drama. They probably formed the predella to some altarpiece dedicated 
to St. Peter and St. Paul. The most important (and probably central) 
compartment is dedicated to the “Navicella.” (Fig. 2.) The smaller 
panels give the “Call of Peter,” a “Scene of Preaching” and his “Cruci- 
fixion,” and in the fifth panel the “Conversion of St. Paul.” 

Again the tendency is towards a greater liberty, a more distinct mas- 
tery, and perhaps a growing floweriness, not to say calligraphy of man- 
ner. The gold-lined garments of the Saviour obviously agree with those 
of the kneeling Virgin in the Stoclet “Nativity.” The drawing of the 
faces repeats verbatim the formula established at the Brera. The seated 
fisherman on the rocks in the “Navicella,” the rude gestures of Peter’s 
executioners are in pure vein of Bologna, as is the rapid tempo of the 
movement, the sharp glance of the piercing eyes. We may sense a new 
delight in complex convolutions of line and pattern, which is certainly 
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the result of the in-flowing Gothic current. How the painter has en- 
joyed depicting the bellying sails, the great artificial whorls of water, 
and Peter’s drapery afloat in crisp undulations. (Fig. 2.) In his land- 
scape, his curious trees and somewhat trivial vegetable details, he is 
cruder and more material. The scene of the “Preaching” is not devoid 
of power of concentration and characterization. Very typical is the 
awkward twisted gesture of Peter; very obvious the failure to create 
space or arrange an interior. 

Some works of lesser importance can be dealt with at this point. 
Three minute half-lengths of saints on the Florence art market depend 
on the St. Peter series. (Compare Peter here with Peter preaching, and 
their same contorted gesture; compare the Evangelist with Peter’s lis- 
teners or above all with a goat-bearded Apostle in the “Navicella.”) A 
scene of the “Marriage of the Virgin,” some time ago on sale in New 
York, harks straight back to the Brera angels for the types of its female 
figures. It must certainly be an earlier, more tentative performance than 
the St. Peter series — witness the outrageously defective proportion be- 
tween protagonists and secondary figures. The attempted architecture 
is a curious essay, and pretty obviously of Marcian inspiration. In 
similar manner is a “Crucifixion,” recently for sale in Paris, closely re- 
lated for its types to the predella at Berlin. And yet again with the 
“Preaching of St. Peter” at Berlin I feel drawn to compare a “Preaching 
of John Baptist” at Detroit (Fig. 4), there assigned to the school of 
Bologna. The leanness of the figures, the simplicity of the nimbs, the 
absence of the buoyant calligraphy, noted at Berlin, would indicate an 
earlier, perhaps a much earlier period; and if this Byzantinizing elonga- 
tion of the human figure be a trustworthy chronological indication (and 
a-comparison between the styles of Paolo Veneziano, of Lorenzo early 
and Lorenzo in maturity, would seem to warrant it) it will be to the 
period of the Detroit predella panel and perhaps even to the period of 
his first apprenticeship to his Venetian master at Bologna itself, that 
we may attribute two small half-lengths of St. Bartholomew and St. 
Anthony Abbot, preserved in the Gallery of that city (Fig. 8), under the 
name of Lorenzo Veneziano. (Nos. 271, 272.) They shew a certain 
acrid vigour that the suave and gentle Lorenzo did not manifest, and 
the use of plain stuffs for the drapery in these and in all the other works 
we are considering is a minor but consistent divergence of Giovanni 
from the habits of Lorenzo and Paolo, who were accustomed to enrich 
almost every surface with their delicate webs of golden arabesques, of 
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which each had his peculiar type. In the coarse schematized curls of 
St. Bartholomew we have a mannerism of Giovanni. 

Later, coarser, more hurried and superficial, and closely in relation 
to the ancona at Venice, are two full-length saints at Palazzo Vene- 
zia in Rome.’ A half-length “Madonna of Humility” which figured in 
the Paolini sale under Dr. Van Marle’s attribution to Giovanni may 
probably, as far as I can judge from a poor reproduction, be accepted as 
his handiwork.” 

Let us pause before proceeding to the last, most interesting, and least 
obvious attribution to gather into some sort of sequential order the re- 
sults of our somewhat erratic peregrinations up and down the hypothet- 
ical span of the all too uncertain career of Giovanni, recalling again as 
a warning against dogmatism, the sparse margin of security afforded by 
three signed and one only datable picture. 

We have indicated as early works the Bologna half-lengths, the De- 
troit predella, the Boston anconetta, near which apparently stands the 
ex-Paolini Madonna. Next we come to the St. Christopher of 1377, the 
Venice ancona and the saints at Palazzo Venezia. Around the Brera 
Madonna we have grouped the “Marriage of the Virgin” and the Stoclet 
Nativity and arrive thus at what is up till now the culminating achieve- 
ment — the predella of Berlin. A side issue can be raised if we take 
the trouble to compare with this varied list the contemporary works of 
Lorenzo Veneziano. Their superior quality may be granted, but their 
limitations of subject matter are obvious. We have seen in Lorenzo’s 
maturer style the influence of the greatest dramatic artist in the North 
Italian trecento. I refer to Tommaso da Modena.” Can this be efficient 
also in the case of Giovanni, or is his Bolognese origin sufficient to ac- 
count for the narrative turn of his genius? There is far less in the forms 
of Giovanni than in those of Lorenzo to suggest any contact with Tom- 
maso, but without the supposition of an actual interchange, we may call 
to mind the contiguity of Modena and Bologna. Venice, the half By- 
zantine stronghold of the image makers, is invaded by these narrating 
Emilians, and she stands in their debt, for they served to wake her from 
her dreamy concentration, from her total absorption on the isolated, 
static, inactive human figure. If Giovanni Bellini was destined to crown 
this, her natural tendency, in a manner of undreamed-of glory, of sheer 

® Van Marle, op. cit., vol. IV, Fig. 19. 

10 The same critic attributes to Giovanni a Pieta in a private collection at Rotterdam (See op. cit., 
vol. IV, pp. 77-83), of which I have no knowledge. These two are, as far as I know, the only attributions 
hitherto made to Giovanni da Bologna. 


11 Art. cit. 
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unrivalled beauty, yet she could ill spare from her crown the not less es- 
sentially Venetian jewels of her great story-telling artists, her Jacopo 
and Gentile Bellini, her Carpaccio, her Giorgione. If Paolo and Lorenzo 
prefigured that mode of art which was to culminate in Giambellino and 
Titian, then the influence of Tommaso with his epic cycle at Treviso, 
and the ruder and more ingenious efforts of Giovanni da Bologna called 
the narrative current into being. Limited in the early Quattrocento 
mainly to predella (and so combined with the other kind of production) 
it was destined to become the main, one might almost say the sole, pre- 
occupation of such artists as Gentile and his lesser fellows, Bastiani, 
Mansueti and Diana, before receiving its most personal consecration in 
the art of Carpaccio and Giorgione. 

With a certain diffidence as of one who penetrates terra incognita, I 
proceed to two last attributions to our trecento dramatic painter. In 
the Correr Museum there is a small polyptych (Fig. 7), representing 
“S. Nicholas of Tolentino” between companion saints and scenes from 
his legend. The vivid colour, with startling blues and contrasting pale 
transparent shades, makes the piece attractive. We may recognize from 
earlier and authenticated works of Giovanni certain individual shades 
peculiar to him — the exceedingly deep rich blue, which is the domi- 
nant note in the “St. Christopher” at Padua, in the ancona at Venice and 
also in the two half-length Saints of Bologna; the curious greenish-yel- 
low which is noticeable in juxtaposition to this blue at Venice and else- 
where. The complex Gothicism of the original framework corresponds 
to an advanced Gothicism in the swing of the drapery. 

Nothing in our foregoing attributions reaches this degree of stylistic 
evolution except perhaps the drapery of the sinking Peter in the “Navi- 
cella” at Berlin. The nimbs have the customary scrollwork; the thick 
clustered curls of the saint on the left recall the Bologna Bartholomew. 
St. Nicholas himself is generically comparable to the St. Paul at Ven- 
ice, and when we come to the minor scenes we find ourselves on familiar 
ground in the characterization of the female figures — the bright gleam 
of the eyes, the small upcurled smiling mouth, the receding round-tipped 
chin. The drawing of the hands, acute and angular, is well known to 
us. In the kneeling victims of the central scene we have a not uncertain 
Bolognese reminiscence, which points the attribution, notwithstanding 
the very considerable interval which the painter must have traversed 
between his beginnings and this late work, which cannot be much earlier 
than the last mention of him (1389) and may even belong to the close 
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Is it really Giovanni or an anonymous successor?” The probability 
is in favour of the former. What is constant is precisely the personal 
factor which is not transmitted. We have the now familiar character- 
istics of Giovanni freed from a last lingering Byzantinism, attuned to a 
Gothic key, rendered somewhat harsher, as though the crude vigorous 
Bolognese character had finally declared itself, as the restraining and 
refining lessons of a Paolo or of a Lorenzo Veneziano receded into the 
sub-consciousness of the artist. It is not by any means a very highly 
aesthetic production,” but it is very interesting as a hybrid product of 
the final result of the intercrossing of these contrasted traditions — 
Venetian art grown garrulous and playful, Bolognese art grown digni- 
fied and truly decorative. 

Long ago, before I recognized in Giovanni the probable author of the 
polyptych of “St. Nicholas” at the Correr, I connected this in my mind 
with two panels of far superior intrinsic value in the Gualino Collection 
(Figs. 5, 6), to which it is closely linked in the glowing intensity of its 
colour. These two large panels of the “Virgin Addolorata” and “St. 
John the Mourner” may have flanked a painted or even a sculptured 
Crucifix from the rail of an iconostasis. The present attribution to Lo- 
renzo Veneziano, made by Professor Lionello Venturi,’* and I believe 
also by Professor Fiocco, is accordant with their quality, place of origin 
and epoch, and yet leaves us unsatisfied. They have a pathos, a dramat- 
ic power, a depth of colour beyond Lorenzo, and Prof. Venturi himself 
was conscious that to assign them to Lorenzo was to enlarge, even to 
ennoble, the figure of that master by attributing to him a power of pro- 
found emotion which was foreign to his eminently restricted range of 
grace and refinement. The question presented itself (and I refer to a 
conversation with Professor Venturi) as to who, if not Lorenzo, could 
have painted these figures? My first reaction was emphatic refusal of 
the attribution to Lorenzo, for whom they appeared to me too large in 
stvle and too deeply felt, and my early impressions tended towards 


12] had the pleasure of discussing this picture with Prof. Luigi Colletti of Treviso. I believe he 
came interdependently or possibly previously to the same opinion as myself. 

13 Its condition is not good and especially in the half-lengths of the lower part. These figures open up 
a further problem. They have a certain relation to a “Coronation” in the same room in the Correr Mu- 
seum (Fig. 22), which Lionello Venturi (“Pittura Veneziana,” p. 37) rightly connects with the ancona 
No. 14 at the Venice Academy (Fig. 23). This last has been referred to Giovanni himself but more 
generally to his school. (See Testi, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 157. Van Marle, op. cit., vol. IV, p. 82, etc.), and 
it has in common with his signed work at the Academy the peculiarity of the scarlet background, a most 
unusual feature in any school. The “Coronation” at the Correr and the No. 14 at the Academy are 
undoubtedly by the same hand and came very near to Giovanni. Late and decadent bottega works, or 
works of an immediate but inferior scholar, would meet their case. 


14 See the sumptuous Catalogue of the Collection. (Plates IV, V.) 
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Semitecolo, who uses a same incomparably vivid blue, and has a similar 
dramatic sentiment. But the resemblance proved to be casual and elu- 
sive. For months they remained a puzzling problem, firmly attached in 
my mind to the Correr polyptych, for which also I had thought of Semi- 
tecolo and had been forced to abandon the hypothesis. Renewed study 
has convinced me that, notwithstanding their superior expressive qual- 
ities, they were done by the same hand as the Correr picture and in the 
same period ; and once more we are faced with the dilemma, Giovanni or 
a successor? All we have furnished in defence of our thesis that Giovan- 
ni painted the Correr polyptych is here apposite. There is no need to 
point out the clear relation between the draperies of the Gualino 
“Mourners” and the main figures in this picture. What we need as ulti- 
mate confirmation is some direct link between these most surprising 
creations and the authenticated works. Spiritually there is nothing 
against, and much in favour of, our hypothesis. We had not suspected 
Giovanni was capable of so much true grandeur, but he has the dramatic 
qualities, and, as against the alternative attribution, Lorenzo has none 
of them. We may note, without arriving any nearer to our goal, the 
nimbs, which are once more of Paolo’s old-fashioned type, used more 
constantly by Lorenzo than by Giovanni. We may check over the man- 
nered rendering of the hair of St. John and recall the Bologna St. 
Bartholomew and other intermediate examples, including the saints of 
the Venice signed ancona. We may note the low placed ear of that saint 
and compare it with those of the “Bambini” at Venice and Brera. But 
the strongest evidence of all is in the drawing of the Virgin’s head. Al- 
lowing for the difference in resultant expression between the slow smile 
which seems about to illuminate the face of the Madonna at Venice, 
and the tragic mask of the Gualino “Addolorata,” the two heads are 
built on the same fundamental lines. There is the same deeply hollowed 
orbit and glowing eye, the same curious upturn in the angles of the 
mouth, which is in itself responsible for the smile effect at Venice and is 
incongruous and tends towards grimace at Turin. 

We have already dwelt on the parallelism between the Brera and 
Venice Madonnas, so that here again we forge a link with another 
signed picture. And allowing for the lapse of time and the new Gothic 
spirit, the drapery of the side saints at Venice has its echo in the Gualino 
“St. John” (see especially the drapery of “St. Paul,” and the way it falls 
on the feet), and we may compare the strong simplicity of the bold out- 
line of Mary’s blue mantle with the equally simple rhythm of the man- 
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tles of the two Madonnas at Venice and Brera. Last of all we may cite 
the bony construction of the face of the signed “St. Christopher” at 
Padua as comparable with that of the Gualino “St. John.” Again we 
have the absence of patterned draperies in favour of Giovanni, and his 
peculiar resplendent blue in the mantle of the Virgin. 

I offer then as a working hypothesis the attribution of the Correr pol- 
yptych and Gualino “Mourners,” as latest and ripest works of Giovanni 
(the polyptych being probably still later than the Gualino panels), 
which would bring his activity down to the close of the century. He 
would thus be a contemporary of Maestro Stefano, whose modest career 
I have elsewhere attempted to reconstruct, and to whom he offers a 
vigorous contrast in the value of his personal contribution. While 
Maestro Stefano and Jacobello Bonomo (with whom the artistic pub- 
lic has become acquainted since the London Exhibition) are merely 
weaker shadows of Lorenzo, keeping pace with him as far as invention 
goes, falling infinitely behind him in quality, Giovanni the Bolognese, 
educated in the same tradition, evolves it in a new direction. For me the 
supreme achievement of the first half of the century at Venice are cer- 
tain figures in the polyptych of S. Giacomo at Bologna which I give to 
Paolo, and I find it more embarrassing to single out an absolute mas- 
terpiece for the second half century. The choice perhaps lies between 
Lorenzo’s adorable Virgin in the Louvre or his delicately executed 
triptych, now at the Ca d’Or, at Venice, but neither picture represents 
a real advance on the achievement of Paolo in earlier part of the cen- 
tury. In taking from Lorenzo certain works to attribute them to Stef- 
ano, and now others to Giovanni, no diminution is intended of Loren- 
zo’s place at Venice. Stefano and Jacobello Bonomo, weak and fibreless 
ornamentists, drew from him the inspiration for their rich tapestried 
effects, for their prettified Saints and Virgins. As sheer daintiness and 
richness go, Giovanni, the outsider, did not equal the native-born artists, 
but we may gauge the thoroughness of his immersion in the local at- 
mosphere from the complete contrast between his work and that of his 
Bolognese contemporaries. His nearest approach to the grace of Lorenzo 
(and so to Paolo, to whom all that is best in Lorenzo ultimately de- 
rives) is in the Brera “Madonna” and the Stoclet “Nativity.” The least 
successful, superficially, among Lorenzo’s pupils of the divulgators of 
his figurative and decorative methods, to Giovanni belongs the credit of 
giving that impetus to Venetian painting which emancipated it from 
15 See Evelyn Sandberg Vavala, Berliner Jahrbuch, 1930, p. 94. “Maestro Stefano und Niccoléd di 
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a total preoccupation with the figure conceived as a self-contained, im- 
mobile, timeless, actionless image set in a golden niche, clothed with H 
costly draperies, gorgeously nimbed, remote and feelingless, inhuman 
and apart. If Giovanni be indeed the author of the Gualino “Addolo- 
rato,” in whom the total effect of tragic splendor is achieved more by the 
indirect means of colour and line than by the direct visual expression 
(which is in itself none too successful), then he has shewn himself capa- 
ble not only of narrative painting as such, but of the dramatic trans- 
formation of the isolated figure into a direct vehicle of spiritual expres- 
sion. 
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SOME ENGLISH LANDSCAPES 
IN THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 






By WatTerR HEIL 






ORTRAIT manufacturers” was thederisiveterm which caustic Wil- 

liam Hogarth coined for his materially successful and socially prom- 
inent colleagues in art. Indeed, in the British Isles more than in any 
other country had portrait painting become a business, carried on more 
or less efficiently, oftentimes even splendidly, by the men who had 
chosen it as a profession. We know that from the time of Van Dyck 
until that of Lawrence and his followers the practices of the craft re- 
mained very much the same. The days of these painters were taken up 
like those of dentists with appointments by the hour. The essential fea- 
tures of the sitter were rapidly sketched in and the execution of detail 
by the master’s own hand was, for the most part, limited to the rendering 
of the face. For the costumes, so-called “drapery men” were employed, 
men who were either pupils or special craftsmen hired for the occasion. 
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The recorded fact that different artists sometimes used the same “dra- 
pery men”—as, for instance, Peter Toms, who worked for both Reynolds 
and Francis Cotes—is apt to complicate the problem of separating 
their works. It is really remarkable that despite the commercialization 
of methods the general level of portraiture was so high, even the works 
of minor painters being distinguished by ingenious and elegant com- 
position, fluid and spirited technique, and refined taste in colors, and 
we readily understand wherein lies the great popularity of these works 
with the art-collecting public. This very popularity, however, is indica- 
tive of the shortcomings of English portraits. Their charm is mainly 
one of surface. They appeal too easily, leaving scarcely any problems 
to struggle with and to conquer, as truly great works of art invariably 
do. We seldom become interested in the personalities of these lovely 
ladies and impeccably dressed gentlemen. They never strike a deep 
chord within us as does a simple head by Rembrandt, nor do they in- 
trigue our imagination as do portraits by Goya. Patterned as they are 
after models introduced by Van Dyck and preserved for centuries, they 
are largely devoid of originality and often of sincerity. This being so, 
it is strange indeed that, especially in this country, relatively little con- 
sideration has been accorded that other branch of English painting, 
landscape. In fact, I do not hesitate to say that it is in landscape paint- 
ing that British art achieved its greatest glory. It is quite consistent 
with this statement that while English portraiture, depending, as we 
have seen, on borrowed conceptions, had practically no bearing on the 
corresponding art of the continent, the great landscape art of John Con- 
stable became a most vital factor in the formation of the celebrated 
French and other continental landscape painting of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Wilson, the first important English landscapist, for lack of native 
models, had also to be inspired by foreign ones. He began as a por- 
trait painter, and it was in Italy only, upon the advice of Zuccarelli and 
Joseph Vernet, that he turned to landscape. Throughout his life he was 
greatly dependent upon the works of his predecessors of the Dutch, Ital- 
ian and French schools, especially the heroic landscapes of Poussin and 
Claude Lorrain. While during his lifetime he found very little recog- 
nition, so that still in his last years he had to struggle with poverty, na- 
tionalistically-tainted criticism has later perhaps overrated his signif- 
icance. He resembles some of the Dutch “little masters” insofar as 
while in his large canvases he is apt to appear empty and theatrical, he 
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is at his best in those of small format, like the two pictures in the De- 
troit Institute of Arts. Here we can admire the wise economy of his 
simple composition, the fine gradation of color, and, above all, that 
luminous, vibrant light, that golden atmosphere that finds its nearest 
counterpart in some of Cuyp’s creations. The scenes of both pictures 
are obviously laid in Italy, but whether they are actual views is hard to 
establish. Since other versions are known of both, it is not certain 
whether they belong to the Italian period or were done in England after 
the artist’s return in 1755. 

The next great English painter of landscapes, Gainsborough, is, in 
this phase of his art, unfortunately not yet represented in the perma- 
nent collection of the Detroit Museum, but a fine work from his late 
period, “The Gipsy Encampment,” belonging to Mrs. Julius H. Haass, 
is at present there on temporary exhibition. Gainsborough himself 
confessed that he painted his portraits for the sake of money, his 
landscapes for his own enjoyment. And this difference in stimulus 
scmehow becomes apparent in his work. His landscapes often lack the 
ease and brilliant virtuosity of his portraits; they are often sombre and 
almost monotonous in color, with light feebly struggling against the 
darkness. Yet they somehow reveal to us, better than do his portraits, 
the sensitive and melancholy man who loved music above everything. 
It is characteristic that he rarely sold these canvases, but gave them 
away to friends or kept them himself. Though he was, in his early peri- 
od, influenced by Wilson and some of the Dutch painters, especially 
Wijnants, he chose from the very beginning views of his native country, 
particularly of Suffolk, where he was born. While he at first portrayed 
carefully and realistically the scenes he saw before him, he gradually 
became freer and broader, until in his last years he created works that 
in their grandiose, generalized conception and supreme mastery of treat- 
ment remind us of similar mighty achievements by Rubens or Rem- 
brandt. 

John Constable, as a pure landscapist, England’s greatest and one of 
the outstanding of all times, continued what Gainsborough had begun. 
He, too, started with the meticulous manner of the smaller Dutch mas- 
ters. Soon, however, he evolved a style entirely his own. Truly revolu- 
tionary, he breaks away from the old traditions. In his direct approach 
to nature he might be called the first modern landscapist. “When I sit 
down to make a sketch from nature, the first thing I try to do is to forget 
that I have ever seen a picture,” he writes in a letter. It is not long before 
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the generalizing brown and grey tones of his first period, which reflect 
the study of the old masters and his predecessor, Gainsborough, give 
way to a steadily increasing glow of color. He does not refrain from 
using dark shades, even black being one of his favorite colors. But 
whereas in the works of some of the old masters a grave and heavy at- 
mosphere results from the use of such colors, in Constable’s landscapes 
they serve to enhance, by way of contrast, the luminosity of the lighter 
shades. It was indeed Constable who was the first to succeed in bring- 
ing out the freshness of a spring meadow and the deep, lush green of 
foliage after rain. In this respect he anticipated problems that only two 
generations later were similarly solved by the Impressionists. 

Remarkable, also, especially in his sketches, is the expressive power 
of a single brush stroke, in deftly rendering at once the complete form 
of a detail, even with regard to its value in light and color. There is a 
distinct difference between his larger canvases and the many small 
studies he did apparently for their own sake. Avoiding the elaborate- 
ness which robs some of his larger compositions of spontaneity, he often 
attains true greatness in even his smallest works. They are done mostly 
on panel or cardboard on a reddish under-paint which at once helps to 
bind the different colors and lessen the coldness of some of them. The 
two landscapes in the Detroit collection—the comparatively early 
“View of Norwich” (gift of Mr. and Mrs. John S. Newberry) and the 
enchanting “Park Scene” (gift of Mr. Arthur M. Reyre) excellently 
represent this type of the artist’s work. Unlike some of the little Dutch 
masters and of his own contemporaries, such as Nasmyth, he always 
escaped in these paintings of small format the danger of producing mere 
daintiness. And it is only proper that they should be placed, as modern 
criticism places them, above many of his more finished works. 

The great influence which Constable exerted upon the succeeding 
landscape art has already been mentioned. Like the proverbial proph- 
et, he was less appreciated in his own country than elsewhere. The ex- 
hibition of some of his works which had not aroused the English pub- 
lic to any great degree caused a veritable sensation in the Salon of Paris 
in 1824. Even a painter so wholly removed in temperament as was 
Delacroix realized the genius of his English colleague, recognizing at 
once the basic quality of his art. Speaking in his journal of Constable’s 
“Hay Wain” he says that the superiority of the green of his meadows is 
due to the fact that it is a combination of different greens (“un composé 
d'une multitude des verts différents”). “What causes the lack of in- 
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tensity and life in the verdure of the usual landscape is that it is ordina- 
rily rendered in a uniform shade.” This simple comment reveals a good 
deal of the formula of Constable’s art and, if we consider the conse- 
quences of his innovation, further emphasizes the historical importance 
of this artist, who, perhaps, with more right than anyone else, has been 
named “the instigator of modern landscape art.” 


JAMES PEALE’S PORTRAIT MINIATURES 


By Freperic FAiRcHILD SHERMAN 
New York City 


AMES PEALF, the younger brother of Charles Willson Peale, was 

born in Chestertown near Annapolis, Maryland, in 1749, and in his 
youth lived with his brother. He became something of a cabinetmaker 
and constructed carriages, besides working in leather, and is credited 
with having made frames for his brother’s pictures and perhaps minia- 
tures as well. Like many another craftsman of his day he seems to have 
been a veritable “jack of all trades.” After Charles Willson Peale’s re- 
turn from England in the late 1760’s he encouraged James in the study 
of painting and instructed him in art. It was entirely due to his elder 
brother’s influence that he gave up his trade eventually to devote him- 
self entirely to painting. He tried almost everything in the field of pic- 
torial representation, including landscape, portraits and historical com- 
position. Portraits in oil he continued to paint occasionally until well 
into the nineteenth century. These likenesses are of more than mediocre 
quality and the best of them, like the Miss Maynard of Philadelphia 
and the small James Chambers in military costume, both signed, are 
among his later works in that medium. Except for these occasional por- 
traits he very soon gave up working in oils and devoted himself assidu- 
ously to miniature painting, in which he became so proficient that his 
brother Charles, who was one of the three best native miniaturists of 
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By Cuartes WILtson PEALE 


Collection of Mr. Herbert L. Pratt, New York 
















































Colonial days, referred many of his applicants for these intriguing 
objects of art to him. Through the courtesy of Mr. Herbert L. Pratt, 
who is the fortunate owner of the picture, I am able to reproduce 
Charles Willson Peale’s portrait of his brother at his drawing board, 
from which we get an accurate idea of his appearance when at work 
upon a miniature. He is shown, turned to the right, seated in a Windsor 
chair, before his color box, which rests upon a small stretcher table — 
the drawing board tilted upward, and on it the ivory on which he is 
working and to the right of that the oval palette with his colors. His 
sensitive artist’s hand holding a delicate brush rests upon the raised 
board and at the right of his color box, on the table, is a glass of water. 

During the 1790’s and the early 1800’s only Malbone among Ameri- 
can artists excelled James Peale as a miniaturist. His works are general- 
ly notable for an exuberance of coloring and a freedom of handling 
that one misses in many of Malbone’s little masterpieces, which are 
more truly distinguished for their fine tonality and for the precision 
with which he managed to create likenesses that impress one as being 
almost perfect in their similitude. Peale’s ivories are mostly somewhat 
larger than Malbone’s and those of the earlier native miniaturists. His 
brushing is quite free and his portraits have a certain vivacity that 
makes them seem lifelike. His signature, variously quoted as I P and 
J P, is, I think, almost invariably intended for the latter, the first letter 
being very long to meet a long descending line on the P, which it seems 
must have been adopted by the artist to balance a letter whose length 
was intended to indicate its identity. 

Like his brother Charles, James served in the Continental Army 
under Washington, first as an Ensign in the Maryland Battalion and 
later as First Lieutenant in the First Battalion of Maryland Regulars, 
being promoted in 1778 to Captain in the First Maryland Regiment of 
the Continental Line. He was also a member of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati of Maryland. He married Maria Claypoole, daughter of James 
Claypoole, the Colonial portrait painter and Sheriff of Philadelphia 
from 1777 to 1780, and had six children, one of whom, Anna Claypoole 
Peale, became a very capable miniaturist and painted many fine like- 
nesses on ivory, a little larger than those of her father, working mostly 
in Philadelphia and Baltimore from 1815 to 1840. 

James Peale’s male miniatures are almost invariably superior to his 
female subjects. In the latter he had an inexplicable tendency to con- 
tract the bust, thus throwing the head out of proportion. This is very 
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noticeable in the Mrs. Copper and only a trifle less so in the otherwise 
very lovely Mrs. McCluney, which, however, has something of the vi- 
vacity of a Cosway — and something of the appearance of one as well. 
Indeed the McCluney pair stand at the head of those with which I am 
acquainted. His Jacob Hull, picturing the sitter as a youth of seventeen, 
and painted for his mother in 1800 in Philadelphia, is next to Malbone’s 
Ralph Stead Izard the finest of American miniatures representing boys 
I have ever seen. Much of its charm derives from the dimple in the lad’s 
face, which results in a winning expression of happiness which is prac- 
tically irresistible. The Elizabeth Snyder is probably the most beautiful 
and best preserved of his female examples; an entirely characteristic 
work and yet suffering less than either the Mrs. Copper or the Mrs. 
McCluney by reason of his habitual tendency to narrow down too ob- 
viously the width of his women across the shoulders. In charm and va- 
riety as well as brilliance of coloring it reaches the limits of his range, a 
gamut unequalled by any native miniaturist of his time. Our artist’s 
backgrounds are mainly of blue sky relieved by fleecy or pearly gray 
cloud, though some like the Elizabeth Snyder are of neutral bluish gray 
or similar hue, delicately shaded. The few that are in warm brownish 
tones are hardly so successful. 

In his ivory of his nephew, Rembrandt Peale, who was himself a min- 
iaturist of a later day, the artist produced a unique and very lovely 
work. Representing the sitter as a lad of eighteen, it is, contrary to his 
usual custom, blond in effect, with a tan background, of a pink hue at 
the right, bluish at the left and grayish above. The sitter’s light brown 
hair, bluish gray eyes and fair complexion carry out the chromatic 
scheme, and the soft blue coat, light, checkered waistcoat and white 
stock, tie and ruffle in no wise lower the tone. If it lacks somewhat of 
modelling in the face, the expression is realized effectually. In technic it 
approaches the immediacy of a tinted portrait drawing and is a very at- 
tractive specimen of Peale’s work in miniature. 

His likenesses of Washington, of which I am acquainted with two, 
one on ivory and the other in oils on wood, are even more unsatisfactory 
than his brother’s, though the miniature on wood achieves enough of 
distinction to merit it a place among other contemporary portraits of 
the father of our country. It is quite possible that in the presence of the 
greatest figure of the day young Peale’s absorption in the hero’s per- 
sonality and his conversation, combined with ardent hero-worship, may 
have paralyzed his natural and customary facility in fixing the actual 
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appearance of the sitter in his sketch. Certainly his other male subjects 
such as the John McCluney, Tench Francis, Christopher Greenup, 
Jacob Hull and the Self Portrait belonging to Mr. Pratt, prove conclu- 
sively that in male portraiture particularly he was unusually successful. 
Some of his smaller ivories like the Dr. and Mrs. Hulings and the 
Mrs. Sheftall are more precise in detail but hardly so happy as the 
others, which are of more generous proportions and painted with a more 
ingratiating freedom. Even these smaller works, however, equal the best 
of Charles Willson Peale’s and rank with those of the Irish miniaturist, 
Ramage, who flourished in New York in the 1780’s. James Peale’s color, 
very varied and brilliant, is probably the outstanding quality that war- 
rants placing his work with that of Malbone and Fraser. The fact that 
this color has lost so little in value in the course of the vicissitudes of 
more than a hundred years, passing from generation to generation, and 
not always cherished with a proper regard for its evanescent charm, 
makes his ivories today one of the priceless heritages of the miniature 
art of our country. 

The number of his miniatures which I have been able to trace can be 
but a fraction of those which he must have painted. He was in all prob- 
ability the most popular and busiest practitioner of his art at the center 
of political, social and military activities during the height of his career 
and, instead of the sixty-odd examples here recorded there must in re- 
ality be upward of four times that number in existence. I should very 
much appreciate photographs and descriptions, giving measurements, 
signature and dating, and coloring of hair, eyes, complexion, costume 
and background of any not here listed. 


SIGNED AND DATED MINIATURES BY JAMES PEALE 


1787 
1. Self Portrait. (On reverse his wife, Maria Claypoole Peale and their in- 
fant Daughter.) Oval Ivory. 134 inches high by 13¢ inches wide. 
Signed “J P 1787.” Property of Mr. Herbert L. Pratt. 


2. Maria Claypoole Peale. 1753-1829. (On reverse self portrait of the 
artist.) Oval ivory. 134 inches high by 13% inches wide. Signed “J P 
1787.” Property of Mr. Herbert L. Pratt. 
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1788 

3. Maria Claypoole Peale. 1753-1829. (On reverse self portrait of the art- 
ist.) Oval ivory. 134 inches high by 13% inches wide. Signed “J P. 
1788.” Formerly owned by Mr. Ernest Lee Parker. 

4. George Washington. 1732-1799. Oval ivory. 134 inches high by 1% 
inches wide. Signed “J P 1788.” Property of The Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. 

1789 

5. Dr. William E. Hulings. 1765-1839. Oval ivory. 134 inches high by 135 

inches wide. Signed “J P 1789.” Property of Mrs. Herbert DuPuy. 


1790 
6. McRee, Mr. (I. F.?) Oval ivory. 3 inches high by 2% inches wide. 
Signed “J P” followed by a date, now undecipherable. On reverse 
memorial with three names, the last “I. F. McRee Ob. Septr. 1793.” 
As the miniature resembles those of the 1790’s I have assigned it to 
1790. Property of Mr. Herbert L. Pratt. 


7. Pontius Delare Steele. Oval ivory. 134 inches high by 13 inches wide. 
Signed “J P 1790.” Property, 1921, of Miss Bertha E. Perrie. 


8. John Callahan. Oval ivory. 3 inches high by 24 inches wide. Signed 
“J P 1790.” Property of Mrs. Herbert DuPuy. 


1791 
g. Capt. John Chesnut. Oval ivory. 3 inches high by 24 inches wide. 
Signed “J P 1791.” Property of Mrs. John Hill Morgan, 


10. James Anthony. Oval ivory. 2 inches high by 1% inches wide. Signed 
“J P1791.” Property of Mrs. Elizabeth White McCarthy. 


1792 
11. Colonel Cromwell Pearce. Oval ivory. Signed “J P 1792.” Formerly in 
the Lucy Wharton Drexel Collection. 


12. Richard Rodman Smith. 1765-1811. Oval ivory. Signed “J P 1792.” 
Formerly in the Lucy Wharton Drexel Collection. 


1793 
13. Peggy Callahan. Oval ivory. 2% inches high by 2 inches wide. Signed 
ad P 1793 ws 
14. Elizabeth Snyder. Oval ivory. 27% inches high by 14$ inches wide. 
Signed “J P 1793.” Property of Mr. Joseph Carson. 


1794 


15. John McCluney. Oval ivory. 27% inches high by 2 inches wide. Signed 
“J P 1794.” Property of Mr. Henry Walters. 


16. Mrs. John McCluney. Oval ivory. 27% inches high by 27, inches wide. 
Signed “J P 1794.” Property of Mr. Henry Walters. 


17. George Gale. Oval ivory. Signed “J P 1794.” 


18. Mrs. James Madison. Oval ivory. Signed “J P 1794.” Property, 1898, 
of Mrs. Gouverneur. 


19. Reuben Etting. Oval ivory. 27% inches high by 14% inches wide. Signed 
“J P1794.” Property of The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 
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Frances Gratz Etting. Oval ivory. 214 inches high by 2 inches wide. 
— “J P 1794.” Property of The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
rts. 


1795 
Paul Beck, Jr. 1757-1844. Oval ivory. 23 inches high by 142 inches 
wide. Signed “J P 1795.” Property of The Carnegie Museum, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 
Mrs. James Claypoole Copper. Oval ivory. 27% inches high by 2% 
inches wide. Signed “J P 1795.” Property of Mr. Herbert L. Pratt. 


1796 
Rembrandt Peale. 1778-1860. Oval ivory. 23 inches high by 1% inches 
wide. Signed “J P 1796.” Property of Mrs. John Hill Morgan. 


1797 
Anne Anry Pierre Bellon de Pont. 1772-1854. Oval ivory. 25% inches 
high by 2% inches wide. Signed “J P 1797.” Property of The Carnegie 
Museum, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Mrs. Mordecai Sheftall. Oval ivory. 14% inches high by 14’g inches wide. 
Signed “J P 1797.” Property of Mrs. Walter M. Brickner. 


John Wilson. Oval ivory. 25 inches high by 27% inches wide. Signed 
“J P1797.” Property of Mr. R. 7. H. Halsey. 


Mrs. John Wilson. Oval ivory. 25% inches high by 2% inches wide. 
Signed “J P 1797.” Property of Mr. R. T. H. Halsey. 


Christopher Greenup. Oval ivory. Signed “J P 1797.” Formerly owned 
by Miss F.. R. Hagner, Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. John P. Van Ness. 1782-1832. Oval ivory. 2% inches high by 23 
inches wide. Signed “J P 1797.” Property of The Corcoran Art Gal- 
lery, Washington, D. U. 


General John Steele. 1764-1815. Oval ivory. 25% inches high by 2% 
inches wide. Signed “) P 1797.” Property of Miss Mary F. Henderson. 


1798 


. Josiah Pinckney. Oval ivory. 3% inches high by 2% inches wide. Signed 


“J P1798.” Property of The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Tench Francis, Oval ivory. Signed “J P 1798.” 


Edward Lloyd. Oval ivory. 2% inches high by 234 inches wide. Signed 
“J P 1798.” Property of Mrs. Miles White, Jr. 
1799 


Mollie Callahan. Oval ivory. 23 inches high by 14% inches wide. Signed 
“J P1799.” Property of Mrs. D. J. McCarthy. 


James Claypoole Copper. Oval ivory. 24% inches high by 23 inches 
wide. Signed “J P 1799.” Property of Mr. Herbert L. Pratt. 


Unidentified Gentleman. Oval ivory. 3 inches high by 23@ inches wide. 
Signed “J P 1799.” (No. 49 of Charles Henry art’s catalogue of Mr. 
Pratt’s Collection.) Property of Mr. Herbert L. Pratt. 
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1800 


. Jacob Hull. 1783-1862. Oval ivory. 2}$ inches high by 2% inches wide. 
Signed “J P 1800.” Property of Mr. Joseph Carson. 


1805 


38. Ann Callahan. Oval ivory. 23% inches high by 234 inches wide. Signed 
. “J P 1805.” Property of Mrs. Miles White, Jr. 


1812 


39. Anna Peale. 1791-1878. Oval ivory. 27% inches high by 23% inches wide. 
Signed “J P 1812.” Property of The Ehrich Galleries. 


1814 


40. Mrs. Elizabeth K. Monroe Hay. Oval ivory. Signed “J P 1814.” Prop- 
erty, 1898, of Mrs. Charles Wilmer. 


1816 


41. General Nicola. Oval ivory. 234 inches high by 23% inches wide. Signed 
“J P 1816.” Property of The Ehrich Galleries. 
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UNSIGNED MINIATURES BY JAMES PEALE* 


I. Self Portrait. Oval ivory. 13@ inches high by 1% inches wide. Property 
of Mrs. Herbert DuPuy. 


II. Self Portrait. Oval ivory. 234 inches high by 27% inches wide. (Ivory 
split.) Property of Mr. Ernest Lee Parker. 


III. Maria Claypoole Peale. 1753-1829. Oval ivory. 13% inches high by 1% 
inches wide. Property of Mrs. Herbert DuPuy. 


IV. Mary Richards Ball Frazer. 1778-1800. Oval ivory. 24 inches high by 2 
inches wide. Property of Mrs. Herbert DuPuy. 


V. Harrison Gray Otis. 1765-1848. Oval ivory. 2% inches high by 23% inches 
wide. Property of Mrs. Herbert DuPuy. 


VI. Mrs. William E. Hulings. 1770-1854. Oval ivory. 2 inches high by 1% 
inches wide. Property of Mrs. Herbert DuPuy. , 


VII. Anna Claypoole Peale. 1791-1878. Oval ivory. 2% inches high by 275 
inches wide. Formerly property of Mr. Ernest Lee Parker. 


VIII. Maria C. Peale. Daughter of the artist. Oval ivory. 3% inches high by 234 
inches wide. Formerly property of Mr. Ernest Lee Parker. 


IX. Francis Preston. 1797-1802. Oval ivory. 23@ inches high by 1% inches 
wide. Property of Mr. Preston Davie. 


* Nos. XIII, XIV, XVI and XVII of the miniatures (listed by Bolton, with a date) may be signed 
and dated ivories. Nos. XIII to XVIII inclusive I have not personally examined. 
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A SpanisH Lapy 
By Emmanvet LevuTZeE 
Property of Mr. J. Barton Jacobs 








XV. 


XVI. 


XVII. 


XVIII. 





XIX. 


XX. 


XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 


XIV. 





. Sarah Buchanan Preston. Oval ivory. 23@ inches high by 17% inches wide. 


Property of Mr. Preston Davie. 


George Washington. 1732-1799. Oval wooden panel. Painted in oils. 334 
inches high by 3 inches wide. Property of Mr. Ernest Lee Parker. 


Mrs. Josiah Pinckney. Oval ivory. 234 inches high by 2% inches wide. 
Property of The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

James Harwood. (Listed, No. 12, by Bolton, with the date, 1810.) Oval 
ivory. 2% inches high by 2% inches wide. Property, 1921, of Mr. J. B. 
Schwatka. 

Nicholas Harwood. (Listed, No. 13, by Bolton, with the date, 1798.) Oval 
ivory. 2% inches high by 2% inches wide. Property, 1921, of Mr. J. B. 
Schwatka. 

Gunning Bedford. 1720-1802. (Listed, No. 2, by Bolton.) Property, 1921, 
of Mrs. W. Reed. 

Isaac Coles. (Listed, No. 7, by Bolton, with the date, 1793.) Property, 
1921, of the Misses Coles. 

Samuel Johnson, (Listed, No. 21, by Bolton, with the date, 1792.) Prop- 
erty, 1921, of Mrs. C. Jones. 

George Washington. 1732-1799. On paper. (Listed, No. 36, by Bolton, 
with the date, 1795.) Formerly owned by Mr. Charles Henry Hart. 

Phillip, Hallock. On paper. Oval. 234 inches high by 2% inches wide. 
Property of the Ehrich Galleries. 


Alexander Murray. Oval ivory. 2% inches high by 14% inches wide. Prop- 
erty of The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


A PORTRAIT BY EMMANUEL LEUTZE 


By Freperic FaircHILD SHERMAN 


New York City 


LTHOUGH Emmanuel Leutze was, during his lifetime, famous as 

a historical painter and is remembered today only in that capacity, 

he painted numerous portraits, some of eminent men, a number of 
which are marked by definite vigor of expression and accuracy of char- 
acterization. Some idea of the artist’s reputation in the second half of 
the last century is gathered from the fact that he was represented by 
pictures in practically all of the greatest American collections of the 


1880’s. 











Born at Emingen, Wurtemberg, Germany, May 24, 1816, he was 
brought to this country while still but a child by his parents, who settled 
in Philadelphia. His earliest work was in portraiture and he painted 
heads of many of the leading American statesmen at Washington at 
one time for purposes of engraving. He later turned his attention to the 
huge historical compositions that occupied the greater part of his active 
life as an artist and which, while they gave him an international reputa- 
tation in his lifetime, are now all but forgotten. 

Having discovered an admirable likeness of “A Spanish Lady” from 
his brush— perhaps a portrait of some member of the diplomatic en- 
tourage at Washington, and a really excellent piece of portraiture, one 
wonders what his likeness of General Grant may be like— and hopes it 
may reappear for comparison and study. The present portrait of “A 
Spanish Lady,” fifty inches high by thirty-six and a half inches wide and 
signed and dated at the lower left “E. Leutze 1860,” formerly belonged 
to the late Donn Barber, the architect. It is a work of conspicuous 
beauty and charm; a wistful, almost sad, look in the lovely face. As a 
technical tour-de-force the canvas presents claims to serious considera- 
tion that cannot be lightly dismissed. The coloring, which is subdued 
throughout, runs through black, blue, rose, gold, green and white. The 
painting of the black mantilla is really masterly and the modelling of 
the hands, so exquisite in themselves, almost faultless. But the final 
proof of the superiority of the portrait is inherent in the effectiveness 
with which it moves the emotions of the spectator almost as might a 
living presence. 








